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ABSTRACT 

Hecant research that has attempted to dcfire the 
language learner cen also yield infornaticc about the good language 
teacher* While it remains clear that there is much vari^ticn among 
learners^ the following characteristics have been distinguished as 
identifying the good language learner: (1) field independence in 
classroom or titored learningi (2) field defendence or effipathyi ib) 
meaningful communication; (4) use of feedback; (5) optimal mqi^uI 
distance with regard to the native and target cultures; and <6) 
self ^eot eera. By implication* the good language teacher can te said 
toi C1) be able to deal with field Icdependence ; C2) rospond to the 
student with empathy; (3) insure the presence of ffieaniiigful 
cDfflmunicat ive contexts in the classrccff; {«) prcvlde optiiBal 
feedback; (5) be sensitive to sociocultural alienation; and (6) 
encourage self ^esteem in the student, (AM? 
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We have become familiar with the emplia.-. .. ^. recent methods of second language 
teaching, upon the affective domain. pM-^^nn] variableSp emotions, and in- 
terpersonal relationships are being stry:si}J a m unary factors 1n the success 



has mushroomed. From early studies on al ' jf'^ " ir Jjred lowering of ego bound- 
aries (Guiora 1972 a) and Gardner and Lambt^i:/s ^3V: work on attitudes and 
nratlvations we are now witnessing research Ou a nost of topics: empathy, 
self-esteem, social distance, cognitive sty'^s. left-no'Tt brain functioning, 
and studies of the "good language learner," 

We have learned some positive and useful lesvir^ from rescerch on affective 
va- cables. Most of these lessons 5 in keeplnc wit'' our presani. day penchant for 
fn.,using on learner variables^ are lessons about ^liat the "L;ood language learner" 
if.. Such research is, in some sense^ a reaction ro the focus on teaching meth- 
;.Jologies which occupied so much of our attention ni the previous two decades. 
5'u!t little has been said of late about the role of the teacher in second language 
classrooms. Since we have become increasingly aware of the pragmatic nature of 
language involving the interaction of learner and teacher, it is appropriate 
once again to examine the teacher's role in that interact ion , My comments here 
will be built on the assumption that what we have learned about the good lan= 
guage l earner can give us some important characteristics 0^ the good language 
teacher" . 

Good Language Learn er Research --A Mind-boggling Overview 

Several years ago Joan Rubin (1975) popularized the term "good language learner" 
by offering seven characteristics of the person who is successful in learning a 
second language. She claimed^ from simple observation, that the good second Ian-* 
guage learner (1) Is a willing and accurate guessers (2) has a strong drive to 
communicates (3) is uninhibiteds (4) attends to forms (5) pract1ces=-seeks out 
conversations, (6) monitors his own speech and the speech of others * and (7) at- 
tends to meaning. Notice that the characteristics imply the importance of cog= 
nltive and affective factors in second language learning. 

John Carroll (1977) offered a different view of the successful language learner* 
He observed five features of successful learners: (1) an "ear" for languages 
(2) grarmiatical sensitivity, (3) Inductive reasoning ability, (4) motivation, 
(5) and the following cognitive strategies-- (a) fixing attention on each detail 
long enough to assimilate its (b) converting "passive" knowledge Into actives 
productive knowledge, and (c) engaging in meaningful, 1 1ve communication. 




Rj^earch on affective variables 



This address was presented at the annual convention of the California Teachers 
of English to Speakers of Other Languages (CATESOL), San Prancisco, March 1978. 



Gardner and Lambert (1972), in their twelve years of research on successful lan= 
guage learning, concluded that a liost of attitudiiial variables contrihute to 
motivation to learn, and that generally integraiive niotivation (desire to iden- 
tify and integrate with tfie tfiroet languagti culture) was sui.)erior to instrumental 
motivation (desire to learn a second language for occupational, iiionetary, or 
technological reasons), However, other researcfi, especially Luknianl's (1 972), 
supported the superiority of instrumental motivation in some contexts, particu- 
larly in countries where a second language is a conimon educational and economic 
necessity (like English in India). Gardner and Lambert were careful to note, 
however, the difficulty of assuming that one siinle cluster of variables (like 
integrative motivation) can predict language sul 'Ss. "We would need a much more 
extensive set of personality and attitude Indies, adequately interpret this 
complex cluster. . . . Configurations of persona i y traits might prove in time 
to be another independent dimension of importanct ^]9/2, p. 55) 

The 'iiost comprehensive attenipt to identifys by carefully controlled research, 
characteristics of successful second language learners was Mndertaken by a re- 
search group at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education in Toronto (Naiman, 
Frohlich and Stern 1 975). Tlie Toronto group administered a large battery of cog- 
nitive style and personality tests, as well as a number of structured intor= 
views, to eighth, tenth, and twelfth grade English speakers learning Frencri as 
a second language in Toronto scfiools. The study was somewhat disappointing In 
that few salient characteristics of good language learners emerged. The only two 
factors that were significant for all subjects 1n the study were field indepen- 
dence and tolerance of ambiguity. 

At the English Language Institute of the University of Michigan a few colleagues 
and I are conducting research on field independence^ empathy, self-esteem (Heyde 
1 978), and social distance (Acton 1978). So far it appears that field indepen'- 
dence (the ability to perceive relevant and distinct parts of a wholes embedded 
in a distracting cognitive "field") is a necessary cognitive style for the usual 
cl assroonj-ori ented language learning, but that field dependence (the ability to 
perceive the total "field" and to perceive empathically the thourhts and feel- 
ings of otfier people) is necessary for effective cofiimunlcation in "natural", 
untutored contexts. High self-esteem and an ability to achieve an optimal 
social distance are also apparent necessities for successful second language 
learning* 

The number of possible variables that could describe the "good language learner" 
are mind=boggl ing. There seems to be no one set of correct answers, I will at= 
tempt, therefore, to syntliesize wtiat the above and other studi-^s of good lan- 
guage learners seem to have shown us. 

On Defining the Good Languag e Learner 

Studies of good language learners have shown us, for one thing, that it is prob- 
ably impossible ever to def i nt^ such a learner. I am reminded here of Peter 
Strevens' anecdote of the zoologist who was asked to define a dog . After much 
pondering the zoologist could do no ^better than to define a dog as "a four- 
legged animal recognizable as a dog by other dogs". At times the good language 
learner seems best defined as the learner who is recognized to be such by his 
teachers and fellow learners. And often teachers do have a rather uncanny s 
intuitively accurate perception of who the "good" and "bad" learners are in the 
classroom. But I think we can pinpoint a number of both salient and relevant 
characteristics of good learners. 
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We have lodrriecl tfmt tfiere is trenienduus variation ainuncj learners and everi in: 
Individual variaciun in tfie affective factors involved in second language lea^'fi- 
iny. And we know that the effect of affeci is liiglily significant, Foliowliig are 
six possible distinguishing characteristics describing the good lancjuagf '^^arner 
(hereafter GLL) . 

1. Fiel d ind ependence. Tfie GLL is field i ndepnfulen t in ciassrouiii tutfjred 
second 1 ariguage 1 earni ng . Field i ndeprndence , you will rn-.'^. hp pnrceptual 
or cognitive. In the perceptual doniairu finding a fi.rf:ain i'^/ Zi' ^dden" 
(embedded) in a junible of criss-crossing sLraight line^- i|n . ; field 

independent style. Field independence is a coiiinion cogniti/ :^^irar:ter . jtic of 
most succesbful classroom learning of any kind. Lxerclses, <.'s, tests, and 
other classrooni activities require field independence. Perception uf rules 
through analysis requires field independence, Tfie^ second language learner needs 
field independence 1n order to "monitor" fiis second language learning process, 

2^ Empathy and field dependence. The GLL is also empathic in his ability to 
"step into another person 's shoes," or to engage in "a process of coniprehendi ng 
in which a temporary fusion of self=object boundaries permits an immediate emo- 
tional approfiension of the affective experience of another." (Guiora 1 972 b: 
142), Empathy is crucial to the process of communication, for it 1s by means of 
cognitive and affective empathy that the assumptions are made from which effective 
communication emerges. Field dnpendence is highly correlated with empathy. It 
IS reasonable, therefore, to include field dependence and^ field Independence as 
necessary styles for the GLL, even though the usual conception of field inde- 
pendence and dependence puts them Ifi conipl ementary distribution to one another. 

3. Mean I ngf^Li l contexts of communication. The purpose of language is to function 
as communication between and among persons. Language serves a meaningful and 
pragmatic purpose and learning a second language is only successful when the 
learner is caught up in a communicative context, 

4. Feedback . Meani ngf ul ness in language is a function of feedback* When we 
utter something it is for some effect and we determine that effect by the feedback 
the response or rei nforcemen,t--we get in return. If we ask a question we expect 

a response; if we make a statement we expect some indication from the hearer of 
comprehension of the statement, The second language learner needs feedback on 
both the function of language and the form of language. The shaping of correct 
forms of language will of course help the learner to achieve the meaningful and 
communicative functions of language, The negative and positive reinforcing ef- 
fects of Feedback will determine the acquisition of both form and function. 

5. Optimal social distance. It has long been recognized that language learning 
and culture learning go hand in hand. Recently some have suggested that the 
"distance" between cultures is a factor in second language 1 earning-'-the greater 
the social distance the more difficult the task of both language and culture 
learning. The new "identity" that the language learner has to acquire will be 
eased by lessened social distance, Acton (1978) has suggested that social dis- 
tance should be viewed in terms of where the learner perceives h imsel f to be 
betweeji the native and target cultures and that there is an optiniaT distance for 
successfuT language learning, where the learner is neither too close nor too far 
from eitHer culture. The GLL thus appears to be one who can achieve this op- 
timal tension between two cultures. 
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f . Self- esteem. Finally^ studies have shown that self-knowledge and self" 
(Njrficlence are a" the heart of communication. Self-esteem is therefore an ex- 
Ir^nely important factor in ths successful acquisition of a second language. 
te)/de (1978) demonstrated a positive relationship between high self-esteem 
and successful language learning, The second language learner heeds to have 
a feeling of "rm OK" in order to engage in meaningful linguistic encounters. 

Implications for the Good Language Teacher 

The description of the good language learner implies certain characteristics 
of a good language teacher. How should the teacher interact with the learner to 
cope with the effect of affect? Galileo said that "You can not teach a person 
anything. You can only help him discover it within himself." A similar ob- 
servation was made by Carl Rogers who, in respect for the freedom and dignity 
of every learnerp postulated that the goal of education Is the facilitation of 
learning, and that the educated person is one who has learned how to learns and 
that real learners-=creati ve scholars and pranti tionars--emerge from an Inter- 
personal context of learning. Rogers defined a "good" teacher as a person who 
is a genuine, real person with his students ^ who establtshes a facilitator- 
learner relationsiii p born of an abiding trust and acceptance, and who com- 
municates in a climate of empathic understanding. 

In view of these observations the affective traits of a good language teacher - 
emerge, traits which follow those of the good language learner, A definition 
of a good language teacher (hereafter GLT) will therefore be attempted here, 
but only in respect to the affective characteristics of the GLT- No attempt 
will be made, for example, to deal with the subject matter knowledge which the 
teacher must have in order to teach. One can possess all the characteristics 
outlined below and^ lacking expertise 1n the subject matter---the language, the 
principles of language learning^ methods^ techniques--st1l 1 be a failure, 

1, Dealing with field independence . The GLT recognizes and deals with the 
field independence of classroom learning. Educational settings demand the 
learner's focus on specific factors within the field of language. Textbooks i 
methods, techniques--especially classroom drills and exerclseSi and tests all 
are field Independently oriented, For some learners this means changing from 
sociocul tural ly determined modes of learning--a traumatic breaking out of molds 
determined by childhood. Learners and teacher together need to face such real- 
ities and deal with them openly. 

2, Empathy , The learner needs to express e / in order to communicate and 
the GLT to reciprocate with a high degree of - npr^ > Ey lowering his own ego 
boundaries, the teacher can communicate effsc jvj' n id openly with students. 
But the teacher must really be more than cogn^t' i \ ^m^iathicj he needs to value 
and to prize students, 

3, Meaningful contexts , Since the learner acqulfe^ ianguage for communicative 
use only 1n meanTngful contexts ^ the teacher must 'ar-»(e mefisurei; to Insure the 
presence of those meaningful contexts in the classru arn— n: easy task. The task 
implies attending to the deep structure of communica'tion and to the intended 
meaning of speakers. Teachers are sometimes prone to attend too meticulously 

to forms of language, which can be detrimental to coniniuni cation. A schoolteacher 
1n Detroit once asked her pupils to write some sentences down. on a piece of 
paper. One shy little boy responded to her directive by sayinp '-Ain't got no 
pencil." Whereupon the teacher, in stern reproof* said "Xoii don 't have j^y 
pencilSp 1 don't have 4 pencil , they don't have pencils. Withering and mysti- 
fied by this barrage of reprimands the boy finally said "Ain't nobody got no 
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pencils?'' He was using language as a topi for reril co^iirnunication. The teacher 
was regarding the boy's language as a set of forn^, so^.e of which were erroneous, 

4. Feedback. In both first and second language acqufsitlon, feedback is of 
key importance and the teacher, as the main provider of feedback to the learneri 
takes on a crucial role. It is by percepLion of a teacher's feedback that, a 
learner shapes and modifies hypotheses about the language. A teacher's feedback 
needs to be optimal:: overcorrection or undercorrectlon, for example, can either 
smother communication or fail to provide enough reinforcement^ respectively. 
Feedback can be both 4rffect1ve and cognitive. Affective positive feedback says i 
in essence, "I value you and your attempt to communicate'', and that kind of 
feedback 1s essential for communication. Cognitive feedback can be positive 
("I understand, continue" or negati'/e "I don't understand"). Both positive 
and negative cognitive feedback are appropriate in differing circumstances. 
Optimal cognitive feedback combined with positi affective feedback will en- 
hance the language learning proCcSS. 

In giving feedback the teacher has to tread a fine line between the form and 
function of language. He neuds to encourage practice in the functions of 
language but provide enough cognitive feedback to lead the learner to clear 
articulation of forms, all without stifling the learner's communicative urges. 

5™ Sociocul tur al ali enation. Alienation of a number of different varieties is 
a natural byproduct of language learning. One of the most difficult types of 
alienation which the teacher has to cope with is sociocul tural al ienation--the 
shock and malaise produced by the contact with a second culture. The attitudes 
and biases which 1 earners have are often the product of their own culture. Tea- 
chers need perhaps above all other kinds of awareness to be aware of and to 
cope with sociocultural and affective attitudes in the learner. For chndren as 
well as adults, the failure to learn a second language is rarely a cognitive 
failure. It is an affective failure, Litera'^ly mnilons of people all over the 
world--both children and adul ts--l earn second languages efficiently when the 
affective factors — the social, political, emotional and cultural values-=are 
positive. It is encumbent upon the GLT to understand, relate to, empathize 
with, value, and prize the learner whatever his sociocultural attitudes and 
biases may be. 

6. Sel f-esteem . Self-esteem encompasses all five aspects above. Without 
self-esteem no one can learn much of anything effectively, Earl Stevick (1976) 
described a kind of alienation wi thin the learner, "between me and myself: 
between the performing me and the critical me who 1s observing the performance 
and scolding the performing me for its lapses; between the me who is striving to 
be adequate and the me v/ho has Internalized other people's ideas of what ade- 
quacy is." (pp. 227-228) 

This self has defenses. The learner has defenses. The teacher has defenses. 
Barriers are raised 1n self-protection. The GLT will, by an Interpersonal re- 
lationship with learners, be conscious of the defenses on both sides and "re- 
duce alienation among teachers and students, make it less necessary for me ^he 
studentj to defend myself, and leave me with an Increased feeling of wholeness 
and worth." (Stevick 1976: 229) 

Conclusion 

Let me end with a word about the elusiveness of all these characteristics of 
the good language teacher-=and learner, too, for that matter. Human behavior 
at its deepest and most meaningful levels will not in our, lifetime be predicted 
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and controlled . What we can attempt, however ^ and what I have attempted to do 
here, 1s to understand ourselves better. Roger Brown (1966: 326) put it in a 
very Interesting way: "Psychologists find it exciting when a complex mental 
phenomenon--soinething intelligent and si ippery--seems about to be capturf^d by 
a mechanical model. We yearn to see the model succeed. Bu when, at the last 
minute^ the phenomenon proves iioo much for the model and darts off on some un- 
captureable tangent there is something in us that rejoices at the defeat." 

I think that teachers of English as a second language^ even the good teache.'S, 
can rejoice in defeat for some years to come. 
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